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How I | 
celebrate 
Pride in 
prison 


FIRST-PERSON 


By Lexie Handling 


JUNE is Pride month for the 


LGBTQIA+ community, which means 


celebrations and parades across the 


country. For those of us who are incar- 


cerated and want to celebrate Pride, 
we have invented different ways 

to honor those who paved the way 
before us. 

We may be in prison, but we still 
have pride for our community. 

For me and other queer people in 
my prison, we hang up home-made 
pride flags in our cells. These are not 
traditional flags you can hang up on 
a flagpole. They are made on blank, 
white typing paper, on which we 
draw the design of the flag then color 
it in with colored pencils. 

I have two pride flags in my cell—a 
trans pride flag and a gay pride flag. 
The decorations represent hope and 
remind me to live each day to the 
fullest. 

We also concoct Pride month food 
and drinks. One drink combines Sun 
Drop soda, a raspberry drink mix, and 
liquefied Jolly Ranchers. The end re- 


sult is a tasty and beautifully colored 
drink. 

For food, pride cakes are made out 
of crushed-up cookies and soda. The 


soda causes the cake to rise. Then we 
top the cakes with peanut butter and 
M&Ms. It tastes amazing. We typically 
share these items with others to pass 
along the joy of Pride. 

Pride month prompts reflection on 
history, and hope for what’s to come 


Inti Gonzalez 


Despite being incarcerated, people in prison find a way to build community and celebrate Pride. 


in the LGBTQIA+ community. It’s 
amazing to have a month that cele- 
brates us. 

Since I have been alive, I have seen 
us go from having little to no repre- 
sentation in the media to having a 
very notable presence in music, TV 
shows, movies, books, the modeling 
industry and even various levels of 
government. It is important for people 
to see themselves represented so that 
they know they are not alone. 

There have also been important 
changes in bureaucratic forms like 
applications for passports and driver’s 
licenses to include our identities. 

Other judicial and legislative efforts 
continue to benefit those in our com- 
munity. 

In 2018, Jessica Hicklin, who was 
then an incarcerated person in Mis- 


souri, won a landmark lawsuit that 
required the Missouri Department 

of Corrections (MDOC) to provide 
people with medically necessary 
health care for the treatment of gender 
dysphoria. The lawsuit also required 
MDOC to allow Hicklin and other 
trans people access to gender-affirm- 
ing clothing (bras and ladies briefs 
for trans women and boxers for trans 
men) and gender-affirming canteen 
items. 


However, many. states still treat 
those in my community with a great 


amount of disdain. Most notably, Tex- 
as has announced policies meant to 
deny medical treatment to transgen- 
der youth. Over a dozen other states 
are considering similar legislation. 
And Florida Gov. Ron DeSantis has 
made headlines recently for sign- 


ing a bill that bans education about 
LGBTQIA+ issues for young children. 

Add to this the fact that trans people 
are disproportionately vulnerable to 
physical attacks that result in death, 
and it becomes clear that the fight for 
equality is far from over. 

I have found that when people take 
the time to learn what it truly means 
to be transgender or gay or however 
one identifies, they tend to be more 


open. We are all people who just want 
to be our genuine selves and live our 
best lives. 


Lexie Handling is a transgender writer 

who is actively learning more about her- 
self and what it takes to be a strong trans 
woman. She is incarcerated in Missouri. 


How to reverse an opioid overdose 


Compiled with information by 
The Everywhere Project 


Loudly ask: ‘HEY, are you okay?’ 


you’re going to give them narcan: 


Hey I’m going to give you narcan if you 


don’t respond’ 


Giving someone narcan is extreme- 
ly uncomfortable and puts them into 
withdrawil. If they still don’t respond, be 
prepared to give them narcan. 


not make the narcan work sooner. 


1. Check to make sure the airway is 


mouth. 


clear. Remove any candy, etc from the 


2. Tilt the head back, pinch the nose 


3. Create a barrier between the per- 


Gently shake shoulder or tap their feet son’s mouth and your own (a shirt, for 
1. Place the narcan into the person’s example) 


nose. 
4. One breath every 5 seconds 


2. Press the res plunger all the way up 
to release the entire dose ~ * 


os 
“A 


4. Start giving rescue breaths (#6) or if 
you’re not comfortable, put the person 
into the rescue position 


Nail bed press: Press the nail bed 
right where the nail starts to grow. 

Other pressure points: Pressure 
above the eyes. 

Sternum rub: Put your knuckles 
together and rub sternum in a vertical 
motion 


5. Once the person is breathing on 
their own, put them in the rescue posi- 


3. Call 911 tion. 


9. If the person isn’t breathing on their 
own in 3-5 minutes, give them a second 
dose. 

Giving them the second dose sooner will 


If the person remains unresponsive 
to all the previous steps, let them know 
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What’s been going on at People’s Park? 


By Alastair Boone 


AN eerie quiet has 
fallen over People’s Park 
as UC Berkeley takes 
its initial steps toward 
building the housing 
development that could 
soon stand in its place. 
The encampment that 
has housed some 60 
people since the begin- 
ning of the pandemic 
has disappeared; large 
piles of mulch and giant 
lots are poised along 
Dwight Way; and the 
park, typically bustling 
with visitors and volun- 
teers, has fallen silent. 

In May, City of Berke- 
ley employees began 
moving residents of the 
People’s Park encamp- 
ment into transitional 
housing at the Rodeway 
Inn on University Ave- 
nue. As of this writing, 
all 42 of the rooms at the 
Rodeway are occupied 
by former residents of 
the park, according to 
Assistant to the City 
Manager Peter Radu. 
The rest of the residents 
are living at the city’s 
new Horizon shelter (a 
congregate shelter on 


Greyson Street), have 
been placed in other 
local housing, have left 
the park and remain 
unhoused, or are unac- 
counted for. 

As UC officials move 
steadily forward with 
plans to break ground 
on People’s Park, ac- 
tivists and community 


Large piles of mulch and logs have recently appeared at the park and the encampment has diminshed. 


groups are working to 
keep up a resistance. 
The park is closer than 
it has been in decades 
to development, as the 
university plans to begin 
construction this sum- 
mer. In the wake of these 
developments, park 
supporters are doing 
what they have done for 
decades: preparing for a 
summer of protest. 
“We've been battling 
this [development] for 
two or three decades,” 
says Boomer, a former 
park resident. “[People’s 
Park] is the ground 


where we get to lay it 
down on the table. If we 
don’t get to have rights 
here, we don’t get rights 
at all.” . 
In recent weeks, the 
university has also shut 
off water at the park, 
welded the bathroom 
doors shut, and re- 
moved trash cans. Cal 
spokesperson Dan 
Mogulof said that the 
park is scheduled to be 
closed for construction 
sometime this summer, 
but did not provide 
a specific date. The 


university’s goal is to 


Eddie, who is waiting for a housing placement, is the last park resident. 


Alastair Boone 


complete construction 
of the 1,100-bed student 
housing complex by 

the summer of 2024 so 
that students can move 
in at the beginning of 
the 2024/25 academic 
year. The People’s Park 


development plans also 


include a supportive 
housing, complex for 119 
currently and former! Ly 


houseless people. UC 
Berkeley will donate the 
land for this project to 
Resources for Commu- 
nity Development, a lo- 
cal nonprofit that builds 
affordable housing. 

When Street Spirit 
visited the park at the 
end of June, members 
of a local church walked 
around the park with 
bags of socks and tooth- 
paste, struggling to find 
people to give them to. 
An unmarked police car 
circled the park twice 
and then drove away. 
Just one encampment 
resident—Eddie—re- 
mained. Eddie, who 
is permitted to remain 
at the park as the city 
works on securing a 
housing placement, 
says the park is the only 
remaining place where 
he can exist freely. 

“This is a place where 
everybody who comes 
is equal, no matter what 


race, age, or creed you 
come from. If they take 
away the park they’re 
going to take away the 
only place that identifies 
us as individual people. 
The only place where 
everyone is equal and 
frees 

Eddie says he is eager 


to be housed, as long as 
he can stay in Berkeley- 
But he does not want to 


see the park close. He 
feels confused about 
the process of finding 
a transitional housing 
placement, and says 
the park should remain 
open as a refuge for the 
public, as the number 
of public spaces that are 
accessible to unhoused 
people fade away. 
Activists have been 
fighting to protect the 
park since first occu- 
pying the land in 1969, 
successfully guarding 
against UC police and 
the National guard, who 
wanted to return the 
land to the University so 
that it could build there. 
The fight to protect the 
park reignited in 2017 
when Chancellor Christ 
announced that the uni- 
versity would build stu- 
dent housing there. In 
June, the People’s Park 
Historic District Advo- 
cacy Group succeeded 


astair Boone 


in having the park listed 
in the National Register 
of Historic Places—a 
designation the group 
hoped would force Cal 
to build elsewhere. But 
the university was unde- 
terred, arguing that their 
environmental impact 
report already evaluated 
the historic status of the 
site. 

Activists have also 
taken to the courts to 
try to halt development 
plans. On July 29, an Al- 
ameda County Superior 
Court judge will hear a 
lawsuit by the People’s 
Park Historic District 
Advocacy Group and 
community group Make 
UC a Good Neighbor. 
The lawsuit argues 
that the environmental 
impact report (EIR) ac- 
companying Cal’s Long 
Range Development 
Plan—the plan that out- 
lines the People’s Park 
project, among others— 
was inadequate. Win- 
ning the lawsuit could 
mean that Cal would 
have to re-write the EIR, 
a lengthy process that 
could delay construction 
for months and incur 


hefty fees. 
The City of Berke- 


ley as once among the 


- groups that balked at 


Cal’s Long Range De- 
velopment Plan (LRDP) 
and the accompanying 
EIR. After Cal an- 
nounced that it planned 
to increase enrollment 
by 33.7 percent, the city 
sued the university in 
2019, saying it had not 
adequately analyzed the 
impact this enrollment 
jump would have on 
city services. Ultimately, 
the two agreed to settle 
outside of court, and last 
summer, UC Berkeley 
announced that it would 
start paying the City of 
Berkeley $4.1 million 
per year for its use of 
city services—more 
than doubling the $1.8 
million annual fee it had 
previously paid. The 
city dropped the law- 
suit, and also agreed not 
to sue over the LRDP 
and EIR—even though 


People’s Park contin- 
ues on page 6 
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The front cover of the April 25-May 1, 1969 issue of the Berkeley Barb—the issue that was published the week after the park was first occupied. 
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The time to fight for People’s Park is NOW! 


COMMENTARY Dwight Way—soon to 
become People’s Park— 
By Berkeley Copwatch — was a nucleus of coun- 
tercultural activity. A 
THE year was 1967. thriving community of 


small businesses, musi- 
cians, writers, residents 
of the large shingled 


homes on the block, and 
student-created organi- 


zations existed there.. 
In comes the UC 

Regents, who applied 

eminent domain to raze 


Berkeley’s vibrant 
counterculture included 
anti-war and free speech 


activists, the Black 
Power Movement and 


Cal students from across 
the country. The square 
block along Telegraph, 
Bowditch, Haste and 


aH i 


. Robin Hood's F sk Commiasiones * 
Courtesy of the Berkeley Barb’s online archive, which can be 

found at www.berkeleybarb.net 
The notice published in the April 18-24 1969 issue 
of the Berkeley Barb, calling community members 
to come out and build a park. Written by the late 
Stew Albert. 


the block, supposedly to 
build a sports complex. 
Residents were evict- 
ed. Homeowners were 
paid less than half the 
market value for their 
homes. Once vacated, 
bulldozers leveled the 


area. Soon thereafter, UC 
abandoned its plan and 


the site degenerated into 
a trash heap. 

Community members 
petitioned the city to al- 
low for a park. The city, 
aligned with the univer- 
sity’s interests, took no 
action. 

In April of 1969, the 
independent newspa- 
per, the Berkeley Barb, 
printed a call to build 
the park by hand. 

“On Sunday we will 
stop this shit. Bring 
shovels, hoses, chains, 
grass, paints, flow- 
ers, trees, bulldozers, 
topsoil, colorful smiles, 
laughter and lots of 
sweat. At one o'clock 
our rural reclamation 
project for Telegraph 
Ave. commences in the 
expectation of beauty. 
We want the park to be a 
cultural, political, freak 
out and rap center for 
the Western world,” the 
bulletin in the Barb said. 

Funds were raised 
and crowds of old and 
young, professors, hip- 
pies, revolutionaries and 
students of many races 
and religions joined in a 
common vision and col- 
lective design. People’s 
Park was born! 

From its inception, the 
park was an affront to 
the state and to capi- 

talist ideology. Gover- 
nor Reagan vowed to 
destroy the movement 
in Berkeley. UC Berke- 
ley Chancellor Roger 
Heyns gave the order 


to clear the property on 
May 15, 1969. Berkeley 
police and the California 
Highway Patrol escorted 
bulldozers that blocked 
the park. A chain link 
fence was erected. 


In response, students 
organized with the 


rallying cry “take back 
the park.” Thousands 
gathered in the streets 
and rooftops around 
People’s Park. The 
police used tear gas 
and rubber bullets to 
disperse crowds. State 
troopers and sheriff 
deputies employed live 
ammunition. 

James Rector was 
killed when bullets 
pierced his aorta. Hun- 
dreds were wounded. 
Reagan mandated a 
military camp at the 
Marina, while peaceful 
protesters spilled off 
campus into the streets. 
The battle lasted 16 
days. On May 30, 1969, 
Reagan retreated, with- 
drawing the National 
Guard. 

The stage for the 
current crisis was set in 
July, 2021, when the City 
Council let themselves 
be bought for only $83M 
to approve UC’s com- 
munity-crushing Long 
Range Development 
plan. Their plan in- 
cludes building on Peo- 


ple’s Park, a violation 


of Measure L passed in 
1986 to ensure 2-acres 
of recreational area for 
every 1,000 Berkeley 
residents. The Regents 
are determined to erase 
People’s Park, an iconic 
symbol of resistance to 
state power and state 
violence. 

Today, the university 
continues to threaten 
this historic site and its 


residents. The time to 
act is now! Let’s demand 
accountability for those 
who have lost their 
homes. Let’s end the 
deadly conflict and de- 
mand that People’s Park 
be saved. The coming 


Text 
SAVE 
THEPARK’ 
to 74121 
to receive 
bulldozer 
alerts 


weeks will be pivotal. 

It is key to show up, 
be present in the park, 
and videotape the po- 
lice action in the park. 
Here’s why: Monitoring 
police activity may pro- 
vide a deterrent against 
police misconduct. If 
police brutality occurs, 
we have evidence that 
may be used in a future 
lawsuit. We can use the 
footage to educate the 
public and build a case 
for abolition. 

There is a diversi- 
ty of tactics of action. 
Participate in whatever 
way you are able. Here 
are some Copwatching 
strategy tips: Preserve 
video evidence, focus 
videos on the police, and 
remember your right to 
watch! Be aware of what 
you say while record- 
ing and give location, 
date, and time of video. 
Keep your camera on 
you and stay vigilant, 
maintaining situational 
awareness. 

To build on People’s 
Park, UC must first 
empty it of the people. 


UC is doing that right 
now. The university 
evicted and relocated 
half of the residents at 
People’s Park to the 
Rodeway Inn. What 
about the rest of the 


_ people at the park? 


We face an impending 
crisis. 

Once UC has filled the 
Rodeway, or when there 
are no other people who 
want to move in—the 
UCPD will ambush the 
park at any time to evict 
the rest of those living at 
People’s Park. As in past 
attempts to seize the 
Park, we expect a fence 
to be erected and guard- 
ed by police, to enable 
the new construction. 

We, the people, must 
save the park! Calling 
anyone and everyone: 
NOW is our moment to 
act! 

Text “SAVETHEP- 
ARK” to 74121 to 
receive bulldozer alerts. 
But don’t wait. Creative, 
nonviolent actions are 
being planned, plan 
yours! Spread the resis- 
tance. 

Get active. Be aware. 
Refuse to be abused. 


Berkeley Copwatch is an 
all-volunteer organization 
with the goal to reduce po- 
lice violence through direct 
observation and holding 
police accountable for their 
actions. Formed in 1990, 
they seek to educate the 
public about their rights, 
police conduct in the 
Berkeley community and 
issues related to the role 

of police in our society at 
large. For more informa- 
tion visit: www.berkeleyco- 
pwatch.org. 
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For people living in poverty, getting an abortion was 
already hard. It’s about to get much harder 


By Kaela Roeder 


WHEN Aida Peery de- 
cided to get an abortion 
at 18, she felt scared and 
confused. It was a few 
years after the historic 


~ Roe v Wade ruling, the 


1973 landmark case 
protecting a person’s 
right to an abortion. But 
Peery was unsure how 
she could access the 
procedure. 

At the time, the state 
of Illinois required 
unmarried people 18 
and under to first obtain 
parental consent to 
undergo an abortion. 
Peery, nervous but com- 
mitted to her decision, 
enlisted the help of a 
family friend to pose as 
her mother at a clinic in 
Chicago. She felt like she 
couldn’t be honest with 
her family about the 
situation ; 

“T was scared to talk 
to my family about 
it,” Peery said. “They 
instilled a lot of fear in 
me, 4 

Now, Roe v Wade has 
been overturned—the 
very law that allowed 
Peery to get an abor- 
tion all those years ago. 
Already, states across 
the country are facing 
a historic rollback of 
reproductive rights. This 
rollback is being led by 
Republican lawmakers 
instituting a patchwork 
of contradictory laws 
state-to-state. 

Perry, a vendor 
program associate with 
Street Sense Media—the 
publication in which this 
article originally ap- 
peared—worries about 
how low-income people 
and people experiencing 
homelessness will be 
affected in the coming 
months. 

“It’s a womans right 
to choose,” she said. 

Nearly half of people 
who receive abortions 
live below the federal 
poverty level, according 
to the Guttmacher In- 
stitute. Another quarter 
identifies as being “very 
close” to poverty. Some 
studies have shown up 


to 20 percent of women 
seeking abortions in 
metro areas were experi- 


encing homelessness or 


housing instability. 


Abortions have 
always been 
difficult to access 


Even though abor- 
tions have been legal 
since 1973, low-income 
people have consis- 
tently struggled to find 
access to steady health 
care. Obstacles include 
cost, knowledge of 
reproductive health, 
and physical access to 
providers, according to 
a study published in the 
academic journal Health 
and Social Care in the 
Community. 

“Roe v. Wade was 
never enough,” Benny 
Del Castillo, the interim 
Board President of the 
DC Abortion Fund, said. 
“Roe v Wade provided 
legality into the mix. 
However, it never guar- 
anteed true access.” 

For those who can- 
not afford the full cost 
of an abortion, the DC 
Abortion Fund is an 


all-volunteer nonprof- 
it that gives grants to 


pregnant people in the 
Washington region and 
to people who travel to 


Post-Roe America will hit people living in poverty the hardest. 


incest. In 2017, a Repub- 
lican-led House voted to 
prevent the District from 
using local tax dollars 
to subsidize abortion 
services for low-income 
women, limiting access 
to abortions for low-in- 
come people. 

Abortions are illegal 
in the third trimester 
unless the patient's life 


‘Some people may not even be 
aware they missed a period 
because they are concerned 

about...how they will find 
shelter and food’ 


the District. 

And the variation of 
state abortion laws adds 
further challenges. 

In Washington in D.C., 
for example, while abor- 
tion is legal at all stages 
of pregnancy, including 
late-stage and third-tri- 
mester abortions, 
Medicaid does not cover 
the cost of an abortion 
except in cases of life 
endangerment, rape, or 


or health is endangered 
in Virginia. Medicaid 
cannot be used to subsi- 
dize an abortion. 

In Maryland, abor- 
tions after viability 
(meaning the baby can 
survive if born) are 
illegal, but Medicaid 
can be used to cover 
the cost of the abortion. 
Lawmakers in Maryland 
just voted to expand 
access, allowing health 
practitioners other than 


physicians to perform 
abortions. 

Because people 
living in deep poverty 
typically do not have 
access to health care and 
insurance, it can be hard 
to detect a pregnancy 
and receive an abortion 
early on, according to 
Dr. Karen A. Scott, a 
board-certified OB-GYN 
and founding CEO 
and owner of Birthing 
Cultural Rigor, a science 
consulting firm. 

Often when a per- 
son is experiencing 
homelessness or living 
in deep poverty, they 
may also have a harder 
time being in tune with 
their body and notic- 
ing changes, as well, 
Scott said. In fact, Leise 
Gergely, a community 
advocate with My Sis- 
ter’s Place, a domestic 
violence housing and 
services organization 
in the District, said she 
comes across clients 
who have expressed this 
idea. 

Tracking your period 
or ovulation just isn’t 
a priority when you're 
dealing with the stress 


and trauma of homeless- 
ness, says Scott. Addi- 
tionally, pregnancy tests 
are also costly and not 
easily accessible to pur- 
chase, administer, and 
interpret. People also 
frequently experience 
long delays in getting 
timely appointments or 
require copays which 
add additional burdens 
to obtaining care. 

“Some people may not 
even be aware that they 
have missed a period 
because they are con- 
cerned about the other 
determinants of health, 
like how they will 
find and secure safe- 
ty, shelter, food, work 
and nurturing human 
attachments,” Scott said. 
“Those take precedence, 
so people sometimes are 
not aware of what’s hap- 
pening in their body” 

This delay has mate- 
rial impacts; it’s harder 
and more expensive to 
find places that cater 
to abortions later on in 
the pregnancy and in 
the third trimester, Del 
Castillo said. 

But even an early 
abortion can be cost-pro- 


Brittany Thornton 


hibitive: the average 
price for an abortion 
during the first trimes- 
ter ranges from about 
$400 to $600, depending 
on the clinic. Late-term 
abortions can cost 
upwards of $2,000, 
according to Planned 


Parenthood. 

People experiencing 
homelessness—partic- 
ularly women—also 
face an outsized threat 
of sexual assault and 
trafficking, according to 
a study by UNANIMA 
International. Sexual vi- 
olence and abortions are 
inextricably linked, Del 
Castillo explained. 

“It’s just another way 
to really exert power 
and control over the 
most marginalized,” she 
said. 

Abortions are com- 
mon among trafficking 
survivors, according to a 
peer-reviewed study by 
the science journal An- 
nals of Health Law and 
Life Sciences. More than 
half of 67 respondents in 
the study said they 


Roe continues on page 9 
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Samel Leparan Ntiwuas: seeking greener pastures 


By Samel Leparan Ntiwuas 


My name is Samel Leparan Nti- 
wuas. I live unsheltered just down the 


street from the house where I grew up. 


I grew up in Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco. My folks succeeded in their own 
ways, at one point owning a home, 
which was once considered the very 
foundation of financial stability. Then, 
when life chose to give me a bitter 
test, [joined the surging number of 
unsheltered immigrant people who 
spill out around freeways, along train 
tracks, and through vacant lots in the 
Bay Area. 


Most people who can help take 
more time to better understand how 
residents with good jobs and deep 
roots in the community wind up 
among the city’s homeless population. 
Like me, nearly all unhoused people 
in Oakland I have interacted with 
were living in Alameda County when 
they lost their housing. 

Each person has a unique life story, 
but we all suffered the same, haunted 
by the legacy of racist development 
policies, job loss, financial troubles, 
drug addiction, medical crises, and 
mental illness. And we all find that 
our path back into a home is hindered 
by insufficient support from the city 
and astronomically rising housing 
COSTSER MAE , ; 

My parents were immigrant folks 
who came here to San Francisco for 
greener pastures and a fresh start. 
They worked their way up just as 
their other folks had to stability, and 
this gave me a fair chance to live ina 
new foreign country with no relatives 
and more competition for survival. 

My father died when I was still 
young and I remained with my moth- 
er, who struggled to make ends meet 
through means that I had no choice 
but to accept for survival. She suffered 
mental illness due to the nature of her 
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Samel grew up in the Bay Area, and wants to find a better life here. But the cycle of homelessness is hard to escape. 


job and contracted a disease. I lost my 
mother, my only hope for a life ina 
new country. 

This was the beginning of all my 
struggles: trying to find financial sup- 
port for my mother and trying to keep 
up with the bills and all the relevant 
requirements to keep our house. But 
all was in vain. Being a Black person, 
racism got the better of me. If by 
chance I was able to get a job, I was 
paid poorly or went home with no 
pay at all. ; 

Financial constraints, sickness, 
and mistreatment became the norm. 

I wished that my family would stay 
with one of our relatives, but the milk 
was already spilled. I visited different 
offices in search of help, but in some 

I was helped and in some ignored, 
and this made my visits fruitless. I 
tried to avoid joining drug gangs and 
cartels, but my situation became more 
and more unbearable. My refusal to 
join these gangs made me rub shoul- 
ders with most of these groups, and 
to some extent they treated me as a 


rat who would snitch on them when 
given a chance. Little did they know 
that I was not interested in fights with 
gangs, which always lead to deaths. I 
knew this from Cate, one of my neigh- 
bors in the streets whose tent was next 
to mine, and who was stabbed while 
sleeping. May her soul rest in peace. 
Racist development policies, finan- 
cial troubles, and my mother’s mental 
illness made us lose everything. The 
road to a home was blocked by lack 
of support from the city, and by rising 
housing costs. My mother is stuck 
in a mental facility and I am out lost 
with nowhere to go and no way to 
make money, no one to run to, be- 
cause everyone I ask for help doesn’t, 
for their own reasons. I watch from 
a distance a place that was once my 
home, now renovated, with some 
rich family now enjoying it, and tears 
never stop running down my cheeks. 
Just the thought of my family moving 
to a new country for greener pastures 
only for me to end up all alone with 
my mentally ill and sick mother, 


now confined in a mental institution, 
makes me ask God very many rhetori- 
cal questions. 

I have been beaten, abused, accused, 
forced to sell and use substances for 
my survival, with nothing in return. I 
am now hiding from a gang leader of 
a drug cartel who promised to chop 
off my head. The Bay Area was once 
my home, the friends I had are now 
ghosts and the small homeless tents 
we try to put up are always stolen, 
burned, or even sold by our fellow 
homeless folks. The pain does not 
seem to end, so only our stories are _ 
shared, our problems may be halfway 
solved. 


Street Spirits is a monthly feature in 
which someone who lives on the street 
tells us their story. Samel Leparan Nti- 
wuas is an unhoused writer and contrib- 
utor to Street Sheet, where this article 
originally appeared. 


What's next for People’s Park? 
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the head of Berkeley’s 
planning department 
had previously issued 
a scathing 75-page 
response to the plans, 
saying they were so 
inadequate that they 
should be fully revised. 
The city has now 
joined the university as 
a partner in the People’s 
Park project. “In order 
to ensure that everyone 
who had lived in the 
park wouldn't be dis- 
placed onto city streets 
or other city parks when 
construction starts, we 
wanted to ensure that 
everyone had a mean- 
ingful, safe, indoor 
option that would pro- 
vide them a pathway to 
permanent housing and 


end their unsheltered 
status,” Berkeley City 
Manager Radu said. 

The city is taking the 
lead on outreach to 
People’s Park residents, 
placement in transitional 
housing, opening Sacred 
Rest (a new daytime 
drop-in center at First 
Presbyterian Church), 
and replacing the park’s 
restrooms. Berkeley is 
paying for the majority 
of the 18-month lease 
with the Rodeway, using 
a $4.7 million grant from 
the state’s Encampment 
Resolution Fund to pay 
the lease for 12 months 
and contract with Abode 
Services, the agency pro- 
viding supportive ser- 
vices. Cal will contribute 
$2.2 million for the 
remaining six months of 


the contract. 

“This is how stuff gets 
done: the people with 
shared values come 
together to make things 
happen,” Mogulof says. 

Reports from former 
park residents who are 
living at the Rodeway 
are mixed. While some 
say they are grateful 
to have a roof over 
their head, others have 
shared that the midnight 
curfew, the no visitor 
policy, and having no 
keys to their own rooms 
have made life there 
very uncomfortable. 
Others have said that 
the food is inedible, they 
have been locked out 
after curfew and not 
allowed back in, and 
that they are frequently 
disrespected by Abode 


Services staff. 

“Don’t get me wrong, 
of course, I’m grateful 
because I have a per- 
sonal bathroom ... I feel 
grateful because I got a 
roof over my head, I got 
somewhere to sleep and 
Isleep good,” former — 
park resident Eric Mo- 
rales told Berkeleyside. 
“But when the program 
says they’re going to 
support us, they’re not 
doing that. We have 
housing, but that’s all.” 

Ultimately, whether 
they remain in tran- 
sitional housing, find 
placement in permanent 
housing, or end up un- 
sheltered elsewhere, the 
tight-knit community 
that People’s Park has 
provided for decades 
will be hard to replace. 


Park advocates are 
planning a protest on 
June 6, as well as a series 
of community-oriented 
events, to voice their 
support for this commu- 
nity. 

“T still come to the 
park here to see my 
family,” former park res- 
ident Boomer told Street 
Spirit. “Just because I 
move indoors doesn’t 
mean I’m going to 
forsake my family. Why 
does there have to be 
this negative or inferior 
cloud over us like we’re 
less than? Like our exis- 
tence doesn’t matter?” 


Alastair Boone is the 
Editor in Chief of Street 
Spirit. 
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Tenants condemn — 


private managers 


In new Oakland 


veteran housing 


LABOR NEWS 
By Zack Haber 


Veterans living at Em- 
bark, a newly opened 
VA-funded apartment 
complex in Downtown 
Oakland, are organizing 
against what they see 
as neglect and mistreat- 
ment from the private 
owners and managers, 
John Stewart Company 
and Resources for Com- 
munity Development. 

Since March of last 
year, tenants at Embark, 
an affordable apartment 
complex for veterans in 
Downtown Oakland, 
have been demanding 
the companies that 
oversee and own their 
buildings address safety 
and habitability issues 
and provide residents 
with respectful man- 
agement that is free of 
harassment. 

“Tt’s such a nice build- 
ing,” said tenant Deidre 
Robinson. “But they’re 
actively destroying it 
and I don’t understand 
why.” 

Robinson, along with 
most of her neighbors 
living in the 63-unit 
Veterans Affairs (VA) 
subsidized apartment 
complex that opened 
in early 2020, is a Black 
veteran. While Embark 
is publicly funded, it’s 
privately owned and 
operated. The San Fran- 
cisco based John Stewart 
Company, who oversees 
372 buildings in Califor- 
nia, is the property man- 
ager while the Berke- 
ley based non-profit, 
Resources for Commu- 
nity Development, also 
known as RCD, owns 
the building. In addition 
to Embark, RCD owns 
59 other affordable Bay 


Area properties. 

After a period of 
homelessness and 
struggling with severe 
depression, Robinson 
has used VA services to 
secure stable employ- 
ment and what she calls 
her “forever home” 
at Embark. Her new 
apartment made her 
“super happy” at first, 
but she no longer feels 
safe there. She says she 
regularly encounters 
people who don’t live 
at Embark but enter 
the complex without 
permission. 

“T take mace when I 
go to the laundry room,” 
said Robinson, “because 
I find hostile people 
there who don’t want to 
let me wash my clothes 
when they’re sleeping 
there.” 

According to Robin- 
son, she often finds hu- 


ack Haber 


Tenants Deidre Robinson (left) and Sergeant First Class Rodney B. Burton (right) sit on the second floor 
balcony of Embark Apartments, a recently opened affordable housing complex for veterans. The area is 


overgrown with weeds. 


ing, package theft and 
public urination,” but 
that their staff “confront 
non-residents, monitor 
our security systems to 
prevent theft as much as 
possible, and have fre- 
quent janitorial / clean- 
ing schedules.” She also 
wrote the companies 


It’s such a nice building, but 
they're actively destroying it 
and I don’t understand why’ 


man feces and urine in 
halls and stairways and 
her packages go miss- 
ing. She suspects people 
who break in are respon- 
sible for these problems, 
and says management 
won't investigate to find 
who is responsible, even 
though the complex con- 
tains security cameras in 
all common areas. 

In an email repre- 
senting a collaborative 
response from John 
Stewart Company and 
RCD, Communications 
and Marketing Director 
Lauren Lyons wrote the 
companies “are aware of 
some incidents of loiter- 


“provide footage to the 
local police whenever 
they conduct an investi- 
gation.” 

During a tour of 
Embark that a tenant 
named Sergeant First 
Class (SFC) Rodney 
B. Burton hosted on a 
weekday afternoon of 
this month, this reporter 
encountered food scraps 
on sticky dusty hall- 
way floors while what 
appeared to be human 
feces lay in a stairway. A 
person walked through 
Embark’s unlocked front 
door who apologized 
and immediately left 
when SFC Burton con- 


firmed he wasn’t a resi- 
dent. During nighttime 
visits to Embark, this 
reporter found a side 
fire exit door unlocked, 
which allowed easy en- 
trance into the building 
from the street. 

In late 2020 and early 
2021, Embark tenants 
began to organize to col- 
lectively address prob- 
lems. They’ve sent two 
letters to John Stewart 
Company and RCD to 
express their grievances 
and list demands. In 
the first letter, sent in 
March 2021, they an- 
nounced the formation 
of the Embark Veterans 
Tenants Association and 
wrote that “though our 
building is new...profit 
is being put before us 
tenants.” They demand- 
ed that “all outstanding 
rent be zeroed out” due 
to the COVID-19 pan- 
demic and asked that 
management regularly 
give rent and utility re- 
ceipts to tenants so they 
can better keep track of 
their finances and hold 
the companies account- 
able for any errors. The 
demands related to 
finances came, in part, 
due to residents receiv- 


ing notices they felt 
constituted harassment 
and intimidation. 

“I’ve been harassed 
by managers” said SFC 
Burton, “and they intim- 
idated some other veter- 
ans that constructively 
evicted themselves, even 
though there’s a morato- 
rium on evictions.” 

This reporter obtained 
two Notice to Pay Rent 
or Quit letters that John 
Stewart Company had 
sent to residents in 
August and July of 2020 
which both stated “If 
you fail to either pay the 
total amount of rent due 
in full, or return posses- 
sion of the premises... 
you may be evicted.” 

According to SFC Bur- 
ton, a few of his neigh- 
bors felt intimidated and 
left after receiving such 
notices demanding pay- 
ment that they couldn't 
pay. At that time though, 
as well as now, an 
Oakland-based eviction 
moratorium would have 
prevented John Stewart 
Company or RCD from 
winning any eviction 
case at Embark against a 
tenant for nonpayment 
of rent. 

In an email to this 


reporter, Lyons, the 
companies’ spokesper- 
son, wrote that in 2020 
“property managers 
sent notices to all RCD 
residents who had an 
unpaid balance on their 
account,” and also stat- 
ed such notices included 
information about rental 
assistance. None of the 
notices from 2020 this 


reporter saw contained 
such info, but one notice 


from summer of last 
year listed contact info 
for agencies that help 
with rental assistance. 

According to Oliver 
Yan, who worked as 
Resident Services Coor- 
dinator at Embark from 
its opening till fall of 
last year, the companies 
weren't helping tenants’ 
efforts to secure rent 
relief during his tenure. 

“T would actually ar- 
gue they were working 
against those efforts,” 
Yan said. 

Yan claims that the 
bulk of his job had been 
trying to get Embark 
tenants rent relief funds, 
but the process was “ex- 
tremely frustrating,” 


Housing continues on 
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in large part due to John Stewart 
Company’s “bad accounting practic- 
es.” Yan needed accurate accounting 
information to help tenants secure 
rent relief but often couldn’t obtain it 
due to the management and owner- 
ship’s resistance. 

“John Stewart Company was active- 
ly fighting me,” he said, “and RCD 
was not helping.” 

According to Embark tenants, the 
accounting problems persist. On 
March 31 of this year, 24 members of 
Embark’s tenant union sent another 
letter of demands to the companies. 
Residents asked for full rent and util- 
ity receipts from March 2020 till the 
present time, which they say they still 
haven’t received. 

California Code of Civil Procedure 
requires any property owner to pro- 
vide receipts to tenants for rent pay- 
ments. Lyons did not respond when 
asked if the companies had provided 
or planned to provide residents with 
rent receipts. 

In their March 31 letter, Embark 
tenants also objected to “community 
spaces,” such as shared social rooms 
and balconies, being “inaccessible 
for residents for the last two years,” 
even though they’d seen management 
using them. 

According to Lyons “common areas 
are not currently closed” but had been 
closed “during the height of the pan- 
demic.” During visits this month, this 


reporter found the doors to common 
areas at Embark locked. When resi- 


dents tried to open these doors, they 
were unsuccessful, with the exception 
of a second floor balcony, which res- 
idents claim was recently reopened. 
That area was overgrown with weeds. 
Lyons stated that the companies are 
now looking for a landscape vendor to 
clean that area up. 

Tenants at Embark formed their 
union in early 2021 by affiliating with 


Bay Area Tenants and Neighborhood 
Councils, a tenant union with over 
500 members, also known as Bay Area 
TANC, that works to support tenant 
organizing efforts. TANC and Embark 
residents used BBQs to help spread 
the word about tenant organizing. 


- According to SFC Burton, over 40 peo- 


ple meet every month these days to 
organize around Embark tenant issues 
and they’ve had success getting rent 
and utility relief for many Embark 
residents. 

“It’s been really fun to work with 
TANC, and efficient,” said SFC Bur- 
ton. “Without organizing, I don’t even 
want to think about what would have 
happened.” 

Juleon Robinson, a TANC mem- 
ber who has been organizing at the 
complex, feels he’s learned a lot from 
Embark tenants. 

“I’ve learned about patience,” he 
said. “[SFC Burton] knows everyone 
in that building and he’s checking in 
with them all the time. Relationships 
are so important for organizing.” 

Embark is not the only John Stew- 
art Company /RCD building where 
tenants have been organizing. Tenants 
at Fox Courts, a nearby complex with 
80 apartments for low income ten- 
ants, which John Stewart Company 
manages and RCD owns, have also 
unionized by affiliating with TANC 
and forming the Fox Courts Tenant 
Council last year. Fox Courts tenant 
Annie Coffin was motivated to orga- 
nize because, while she had been hap- 


py when she moved into the then new 
complex in 2009, she thinks conditions 


at Fox Courts have worsened. 

“When I first moved in this place 
was nice,” said Coffin. “But now you 
have to argue with management to get 
the base minimum of upkeep.” 

Some of Coffin’s complaints about 
Fox Courts echo those at Embark. She 
says people break in and defecate or 
vomit in common areas. Packages go 
missing and she feels management 
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A poster by Bay Area TANC on a bulletin board at Embark. 


and ownership don’t do anything 

to stop it. She’s also complained of 
management harassing her neighbors 
and those who visit her. In November 
of last year, Fox Court Tenant Coun- 
cil wrote a letter, which 36 tenants 
signed, demanding “regular mainte- 
nance of common space, immediate 
habitability repairs” and “accountable 


available and respectful manage- 
ment.” In April of this year, the union 


made 15 specific demands in another 
letter. 

Unlike at Embark, John Stewart 
Company and RCD did formally re- 
spond to the Fox Courts letters. Lyons 
says the company has also “recently 
met with 23 [Fox Courts] households 
who attended a resident meeting.” 
According to Fox Court tenants, the 
companies have fulfilled some, but 


not all, of their demands. 

Meanwhile, at Embark, Deidre 
Robinson hopes John Stewart Com- 
pany and RCD address the problems 
there and treat the complex “like the 
blessing that it is.” 

“We just want someone who cares 
who comes in and out of the build- 
ing,” she said, “and why they can’t 
open up the community rooms is be- 
yond me. It’s almost like John Stewart 


Company is unaware this is a complex 


full of veterans.” 


A slightly different version of this article 
was published by The Post News Group. 
Zack Haber is a writer and poet who lives 
in West Oakland. 


Why would anyone want to live on the street? 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Timothy Busby 


WHEN people hear 
the word homeless, the 
picture that comes to 
mind is a person too 
lazy to work, someone 
who is mentally ill, 


and/or having drug ly short period of time, 
problems, lying on the say less than one year. 
sidewalk with shopping However, I consider 
carts full of junk and these individuals to be 
asking for your hard- displaced, not homeless. 
earned dollar. And in Normally this displaced 
some cases, this is an group can get back in 
accurate depiction. But __ the social society within 


very little thought is giv- a year of experiencing 


homelessness is unaf- 
fordable housing. Most 
of the general public can 
understand that. Most 
people can understand 
running up on hard 
times and temporarily 
staying in a shelter, 
couch surfing, or living 
in their car for a relative- 


of this, I developed an 
inability to feel, and 
very little affected me. I 
remember thinking, well 
it was his time. No emo- 
tions or feelings, just 
acceptance of the truth. 

With enough exposure 
to death your percep- 
tion of living and dying 
changes dramatically. 

I came to understand 
that with enough repeti- 
tive exposure to horrific 
events such as these, 
your brain has a unique 
ability to go into shock, 
much like when you 
suffer a severe physical 


en to what it took to get += what most consider injury. With adrenaline 
to the point of believing homelessness. “=~ flowing, you feel noth- 
that living on the streets Then there is a second azlynLeon ing for a short period of 
isa viable option—and —— group of people who Accepting one’s homelessness can yield a kind of psychological peace. time. 
in many cases, a vastim- _ live on the streets for The same is true with 
provement in one’s life. long periods of time. of individuals who have extreme trauma, from my friend Mark die on extreme emotional trau- 
Statistics kept by the Multiple underlying very little chance of physical and sexual New Year’s Eve: the ma. After a period of 
Department of Housing _ issues can cause a per- getting back to living a abuse ata young ageto _ fifth death in eighteen time you feel nothing 


and Human Devel- 
opment (HUD) state 
that the main cause of 


son to have no desire 
to reconnect with social 
society. This is a group 


“normal” lifestyle. 


These are people who 
have lived through 


catastrophic injuries and months that I experi- 


loss in later life. 
One year, I watched 


enced during that peri- 
od of my life. Because 12 


Why continues on page 
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had received at least one 
abortion, and 20 respon- 
dents reported receiving 
multiple abortions. 
Society has already 
taken so many choices 
from people experienc- 
ing violence, poverty, 
and housing instability 
that limited access to 
abortion is part of a larg- 
er pattern, Gergely said. 
“Taking away even 
more autonomy is 
bound to wreak even 
more havoc than they’re 
already experiencing.” 


What a post-Roe 
future will look 
like across the US 


Washington D.C. has 
long been a safe hav- 
en for people seeking 
abortions across the 
United States. According 
to federal health data, 
more than two-thirds of 
people who obtained an 
abortion in the District 
in 2019 traveled from 
other states. 

More people will like- 
ly begin traveling to the 
District and Maryland 
to receive an abortion 
if Roe v Wade is Over- 
turned, according to the 
Planned Parenthood of 
Metropolitan Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Thirteen states have 
“trigger laws” related 
to abortion in place, 
meaning it will imme- 
diately become illegal 
in these states if Roe is 


Youth voices: Poetry from the Youth 


overturned. In total, 26 
states could ban abor- 
tions. Several states have 
also introduced near-to- 
tal abortion bans. Most 
recently, the Oklahoma 
governor signed the 
most restrictive law on 
abortion, which bans 
abortions from the mo- 
ment of “fertilization.” 

This means some 
people will have to 
travel hundreds of miles 
to get an abortion. But 
for people living below 
the poverty level, travel 
is not always a viable 
option. 

“For people facing 
financial hardships 
and homelessness, this - 
stroke will be especially 
hard as patients may 
have to budget in travel 
and lodging expenses 
when seeking care,” 
Planned Parenthood 
of Metropolitan Wash- 
ington, D.C., wrote in 
an email. “The cost of 
an abortion shouldn’t 
prohibit someone from 
receiving the care they 
need to have full auton- 
omy over their lives.” 

After the draft opin- 
ion leak, councilmem- 
bers and the District’s 


non-voting House Del. 
Eleanor Holmes Nor- 
ton pointed out that, 


despite the District’s 
support for abortions, 

a Republican-majority 
Congress could try to 
restrict D.C.’s access 

to reproductive care. 
Because of the District’s 
lack of statehood, the 
federal government has 


Protest sign from the Housing and Dignity Village encampment in 2018. 


ultimate oversight over 
D.C.’s budget and laws. 
“You can bet your life 
that, if this is the deci- 
sion, I’m ready to fight,” 
Holmes Norton said in a 
news conference on May 
3, after the initial leak of 
the Roe decision.. 
Shortly after the draft 
opinion was leaked, 
Councilmember Brianne 
Nadeau introduced 
legislation that would 
prohibit the District 
from cooperating in in- 
vestigations led by other 
states into anyone who 


performs, assists with 

or receives abortions in 
D.C. If the bill is passed, 
the District would 
essentially become a 
sanctuary city for people 
seeking abortions. The 
bill, titled the Hu- 

man Rights Sanctuary 


Spirit Artworks Tiny House Village 


Stuck 


I can’t be stuck 

In this moment; 
feeling I must b easily 
fatigued I’m not easily 
satisfied 

I need money-making 
schemes 

not only to eat, but to 
set goals 

I invest in friends, not 
in hoes that sold they 
souls I don’t believe in 
mental illness 

I believe in Spiritual 
realness - stillness 

Out of body mind 
experience 

Mine your businesses 

Keep at heart, gold, 
soul your wishes 

end of thread—no 
stitches— 

Blisses ignorant to 
feelings 

blessings come so 
confidently 

Arrogant elegance— 


beautiful seedings 
Oxymorons and counter 
projections 

I have no expectations 

Promise to have a 
purpose 

Beyond dreams - this 
not an after thought 

I’m not entitled, un- 
titled 

-Rossi 


Night Like This 


Sweet summer nights, 
the stars twinkle 

shining down to filling 
skin full of praise. 


Nothing feels the 
same, since we are 
meant to change. Laugh- 
ter is what keeps me 
sane. 

Our time goes by, the 
least I can do is try. 

Sweet summer nights, 
our worlds collide. 

Through the roses to 


the bees. 
We work together, 
things will get better. 
The sun shines on 
our skin sweet summer 
bliss. 
-Alex 


These pieces were com- 
posed in the writer’s group 
at YSA’s Tiny House Em- 
powerment Village. This 
writing group arose out 

of the belief that everyone 
has a story to tell, and that 
telling our stories together 
furthers a sense of commu- 
nity. Since June, facilitated 
by Zoe Mosko, the writing 
group has been meeting at 
the Village twice a month. 
Participants sit around 
and talk, enjoy snacks, 
write on suggested writing 
prompts, or free write and 
share what they’ve written. 


Amendment Act of 2022, 
is co-sponsored by nine 
of 13 councilmembers. 
“Here in the District, 
we have laws that 
would protect that. But 
there are many places in 
the country that don’t, 
and my legislation 
would create a sanc- 
tuary for people who 
need that care, and who 
need access to abortion,” 
Nadeau said in an inter- 
view. “We want to help 


keep people safe.” 
In March, At-large 
Councilmember Chris- 


tina Henderson also 
introduced the Enhanc- 
ing Reproductive Health 
Protections Amendment 
Act of 2022, which 
clarifies that an individ- 
ual assisting someone 

in self-managing their 
medication-induced 


abortion would not be 
penalized. The bill was 
co-introduced with nine 
other councilmembers. 
Other blue states are 
acting to shield abor- 
tion rights, too. The 
governors of California, 
Oregon and Washing- 
ton issued a Multi-State 
Commitment to defend 
access to reproductive 
health care, including 
abortion and contracep- 
tives, and have voiced a 
commitment to protect- 


ing patients and doctors 
against efforts by other 


states to export their 
abortion bans to our 
states. California Gov. 
Gavin Newsom signed 
a bill that will protect 
abortion providers and 
patients by barring Cal- 
ifornia state courts from 
hearing legal cases that 


The Village in Oakland 


were filed under other 
states’ bans and “would 
prohibit the enforcement 
or satisfaction of a civil 
judgment received un- 
der that law.” 


What you can do 


If it’s financially 
viable, you can donate 
to a local abortion clinic, 
Del Castillo said, rather 
than donating to a much 
larger organization. She 
also encourages people 
to talk about abortion 
access to lessen the stig- 
ma around the topic. 

If you are seeking to 
donate to an abortion 
fund, or find financial 
help to get an abortion, 
here is a state-by-state 
list of abortion funds 
and resources: www. 
abortionfunds.org/funds 

Akosua Ali, the 
president of the 
NAACP Washington, 
D.C. Branch said she 
encourages people to 
get involved with local 
community efforts and 
most importantly—to 
vote. 

“Our votes matter 
now more than ever,” 
Ali said. 


A version of this story 

was originally published 

by Street Sense, the street <a 
newspaper in Washington 

DC. Kaela Roeder is a 

Street Sense contributor. 


BAYAC AmeriCorps is looking for 
Program Assistants 


Passionate about youth empowerment? 


Apply to be a BAYAC 
AmeriCorps Member and serve 
at Youth Spirit Artworks 
and support their Tiny 


Benefits include 


e $2,10@/month stipend 

* $10,00@ education award 

e Healthcare 

* Student loan forbearance 
- Childeare assistance 
«Leadership training 


House Empowerment Village. 


Apply online 
at BAYAC.org! 


‘Serve directly with youth 
Assist the Tiny House Case 
Manager with tasks related 


to jobs training and 
placement 

Plan and facilitate youth 
focused lesson plans and 
activities 

Be a mentor and role model 
to youth 


& AmeriCorps : A ai canny 


: RESOURCES 
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CROSS W ORD By Jonathan Chiu | Edited by Alastair Boone 


Across 


1. Go by 

5. Where one might rub-a-dub-dub 
8. Forcefully throw out 

13. By word of mouth 

14. Creek on California’s Lost Coast 
16. A bald eagle’s nest 


17. A place you might spend a long time standing 


18. Detroit hip-hop artist 

19. Narrow openings 

20. Beloved Oakland landmark, said 
to be a place of “1,000 smells” 

23. A fish’s fate 

24. House, slangily 

25. Loch 


monster 

27. 70s radical group that kidnapped 
Patty Hearst (Abbr.) 

30. ___ Martens 

32. A pale violet flower 

35. Solitary, without companions 

37. Color that angers bulls 

40. Close-fitting cap (spelled in 

the Merriam-Webster way) 

42. What might form on a patch of 
vegetables on a frosty night 

44, oe 
45. Home to humans 
46. Part of a flower 


47. 46 Across visitor 


had enough!” 


48. A type of bag, often made of canvas 
49. You bite them when you’re nervous 
51. Famous feminist judge (Abbr.) 

54. Great sorrow or distress 

55. House possession doc. 

57. A viking from Russia or Belarus 

59. A live-in nurse (Abbr.) 


62. Community gathering place built by 
Berkeleyans; birthplace of The Bubble Lady 


68. Shades of color 


70. A down-and-out poet who appreciates rythm 


71. Operatic song 
72. Rigid 

73. Mailed 

74. Nigh 

75. Petitions 


76. Type of gap, between women and men, say 


77. Gives seawater its taste 
Down 
1. Vote 


2. An operatic solo 
3. What the Titanic did 


4. You're supposed to get eight hours a night 


5. Black tie garb (also a 
neighborhood in Oakland) 
Go yas aatrrenctly, 


7. Last name of attorney general who 
found no widespread voter fraud 
8. Arts Alliance Theater in Oakland 


9. Envy (Slang) 

10. Activist Brockovich 
11. Quote 

12. Exam 

15. Large cut of meat 


21. Angry 


22. Abbreviation for a seven-digit number 


26. San Francisco garden center 
27. A blow to the face, maybe 


28. First name of District 6 
Oakland Councilmember 


29. Songwriter Baker who sings soulful ballads 


31. Home 


33. Used to point in the right direction 


34. Doggo’s counterpart 


July 2022 


36. Medium for modern day letter writing 


39. A male doe 


43. Dot dot dots 
50. Behold 


52. Wine tasting term 


38. First woman in the Bible 


41. Clarified butter used in some Indian food 


53. Nickname for August, maybe 


56. Wealthy people 
58. Lengths 

59. Internet prefix 

60. The sky in France 
61. Actress Bancroft 


63. A marshmallow candy shaped like a bird 


64. Singer Del Rey 
65. Type of code 


66. Money of Oman, Iran, and Yemen 


67. Mario’s vehicle 


July horoscopes 


By Boudia Crow Lafleur 


Disclaimer: this is only for entertain- 
ment and recreational purposes, the horo- 
scopes listed down below are going to be 
manifested through my skill of divination 
which will involve the usage of my oracle 
cards. It is your journey, and it is up to 
you to create the paths needed to survive 
this capitalist and colonialist world we all 
live in, and to be able to thrive in a new 
world outside these systems of oppression. 
Have a wonderful month and remember 
that the American Dream is a lie! 


Aries (March 21 to April 19): In this 
month, you’re in need of guidance 
around your relationship with time 
and space. You're close to getting to 
your goals and dreams. You will see 
the end of the American illusion of 
individualism and see the beauty and 
medicine of community, family, and 
mutual aid. 


Taurus (April 20 to May 20): In this 
month, you’re in need of clarity on 
your vision for the future. There is an 
uncertainty as this colonized world 
could burn us into a crisp. There is 
uncertainty as the oppressive forces 
have an overwhelming presence in the 
societies we live under. You must try 


to step out of your comfort zone and 
be part of the revolution. 


Gemini (May 21 to June 21): Believe 
in the impossible. You are deserving 
of rejuvenation, and we all deserve 
access to rest beyond colonial time. 
Accept powerful change, survive and 
thrive for the sake of our ancestors, 
and create something new. 


Cancer (June 22 to July 22): The 
rebirth of your sexuality will be prom- 
inent in this current astral journey. The 
stars are waiting for you to embrace 
hedonism and pleasure. Emotions are 
running high and all you can do for 
now to go through it like a champ and 
just exist for once. Just be. The emo- 
tions are alive. Be alive! 


Leo (July 23 to August 22): Some- 
where in your subconscious, there 
have been events and moments in life 
that you’ve witnessed. Those mo- 
ments are repressed in your memo- 
ries. Take the time for yourself this 
month to explore those memories. 
Your journey of healing will be all 
worth it when you get older. 


Virgo (August 23 to September 
22): This month might not be the best 
month for you. All you can do is to 
surrender to the divine. Be vulnerable 
with Mama Earth and the ancestors. 
They will be there for you. Keep up 
with that momentum of kinship. 


Make plans for the rest of this year. 
The conclusions to these dilemmas 
will come to you by the end of this 

month. 


Libra (September 23 to October 22): 
This is a good time to unpack your 
fears and come out of your spiky shell. 
Embrace people into your life. I know 
it can be scary. There will be changes, 
there will be deaths, and there will 
be rebirths. That is how your spirit 
grows. 


Scorpio (October 23 to Novem- 
ber 22): You deserve to be able to be 
at peace with yourself. When good 
memories come, let them be alive and 
well. Let your body succumb to relax- 
ation. Practice self-care this month in 
its original context—this itself is rev- 
olutionary. Colonial stress will slowly 
kill your spirit. 


Sagittarius (November 23 to De- 
cember 21): Replace arrogance and 
ignorance with love and compassion. 
Your spirit will be more at peace with 
itself just knowing that it is ok to just 
exist. It’s a lot of emotional work. If 
you are struggling, ask for guidance 
from your elders and your ancestors. 


Capricorn (December 22 to January 
19): Recognize that there is beau- 
ty within you and that you possess 
something worth sharing with the 
community and the world. Healing 


is key to understanding your own 
beauty. Be that warrior that you wish 
to be and listen to the call to action. 
Something needs to awaken within 
you right now. 


Aquarius (January 20 to February 
18): This month, changes will come 
and go as they please. It’s going to be 
harder than you think. Change doesn’t 
always show mercy, it can only show 
the reality of the current situation. 

It will slow down and chill out soon, 
with time. 


Pisces (February 19 to March 20): 
Envision the future that we all deserve 
and release those dreams into the 
stars. Rejoice, and remember that sor- 
row and grief will be part of the jour- 
ney too. You are deserving of peace, 
and it is up to you to end the genera- 
tional curses. Embrace the generations 
of mothers and grandmothers that 
came before you. They are the creators 
of the beauty that is your vessel. 


Boudia Crow Lafleur is a diviner and art- 
ist of Michif and European ancestry that 
is based in the East Bay. They use they/ 
them pronouns. Their Sun is at Taurus, 
their Moon is at Taurus, and their Rising 
is at Cancer. If you’re interested in getting 
private divination sessions with me, mes- 
sage me at Instagram: @punkwitchdivin- 
er and Facebook: Punk Witch Diviner. 
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STREET SPIRIT EVENTS CALENDAR’ JULY 


RESOURCES AND COMMUNITY EVENTS IN THE BAY AREA 


ALL FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


SUN, JULY 3 


OMCA’s Free First Sundays 

OAKLAND MUSEUM OF CALIFORNIA 
The museum invites visitors to experi- 
ence the history of California through 
interacting with art, becoming art, 
and rewriting history. Enjoy free 
admission on every first Sunday of the 
month. 

1000 Oak St, Oakland 

11AM-5PM (check their website as hours 
may change seasonally) 

Suggested donation of $5 but no one 
turned away for lack of funds. Potential 
additional $5 charge for admission to 
special exhibits. 


Flow 

Queer expressions Oakland 

A zine workshop and dance space for 
collective release and action. In the 
face of Row v. Wade being overturned, 
many of us are reaching the point of 
despair and rage that leads to burn 
out and depression. Join us in feeling 
and releasing any and all overwhelm- 
ing emotions through movement, art 
(zine making), and direct action. 
Omni Commons (4799 Shattuck Ave, 
Oakland) 

12:30PM-4:30PM 

$5-$20 sliding scale 


TUES, JULY & 


Poverty Journalism Workshop 
POOR Magazine 

For poverty skolaz learning to write 
our own news 

8032 MacArthur Blvd, Oakland 
9:30AM-10:30AM 

Every Tuesday in July 


WEDS, JULY 6 


March to reclaim People’s Park 
People’s Park Berkeley 

UC Berkeley has started taking over 
People’s Park, a historic center of com- 
munity, resistance, and mutual aid. 
March with us to reclaim the space 
and tell the UC: NO DEVELOPMENT 
ON PEOPLE’S PARK! 5:00 PM rally at 
MLK Civic Center Mark. March one 
mile to People’s Park. 7:30 live music 
and BBQ at People’s Park. 

Meet at MLK Civic Center Park at 5:00 
PM 


THURS, JULY 7 


Sliding Scale Cafe 

POOR Magazine 

Radical redistribution of fresh foods, 
healthy meals, supplies, and resources 
to our community, rain or shine 

8032 MacArthur Blvd, Oakland 

12:00 PM-1:00PM 

Every Thursday in July 


Free first Thursdays at BAM 

Berkeley Art Museum 

Normally $10, the museum offers free 
admission to the art galleries and pub- 
lic programs on the first Thursday of 
every month (PFA Theater programs 
excluded). 

2155 Center St, Berkeley 

11AM-7PM 


FRI, JULY 8 


1954: National Congress of American 
Indians wins battle to prevent state 
jurisdiction over tribes 


Three live bands 

Art House Gallery & Cultural Center 
Flamingos in the Tree is an indie/ 
bedroom pop band born out of a 
basement in Reno, Nevada.Trestles 
formed out of the ashes of our old 
high-school garage rock band, Sweet- 
walker. HaVay will also be playing. 
The show will be all ages and wheel- 
chair accessible. 

2905 Shattuck Ave, Berkeley — 

7:00 PM-10:00 PM 

$10-$25 donation 


eo ON Ure 


1968: American Indian Movement (AIM) 
established 


SLAP Oakland Ed Conf: Fight Against 
the Destruction of Public Education & 
Public Services 


-Schools and Labor Against 


Privatization (SLAP) 

Our public schools and community 
colleges are undergoing many-sided 
attacks. School sites are being shut 
down and turned over to “charter 
schools.” Devastating class cuts in the 
community colleges have accelerat- 
ed during the pandemic. Privatiza- 
tion is affecting public services and 
public workers as their jobs and the 
services they provide continue to be 
turned over to private contractors and 
non-profit organizations. The time has 
come for students, parents, educators, 
and school staff—all of us and all 
workers—to stand up and fight back! 
Schools and Labor Against Privatiza- 
tion (SLAP) will be holding a hybrid 
educational conference. Vaccination 
and masking is required to attend in 
person, vaccination status checked 

at the door. To participate on Zoom, 
email labormedial@gmail.com to 
register. 

ILWU Local 6, 99 Hegenberger Rd, 
Oakland 

10AM-5PM 


SAT JUY \6 


Pop-up party 

QuArtz and Omni Commons 

Come hang out and buy and/or sell 
art at our pop-up party! 

4799 Shattuck Ave, Oakland 

Vendors set up at 12PM 

Party 1PM-6-PM 

$5-$20 suggested donation 


Theatre of the POOR workshop 

POOR Magazine 

Unhoused Bay Area residents are 
invited to participate in auditions 

for the 2022 production of ‘Crushing 
Wheelchairs.’. Actors will be paid 
stipend. Auditions include food, child- 
care & small stipend. All actors must 
be houseless, formerly houseless, or 
housing insecure. Be on time or doors 


lock. Masks required. 
2940 16th St, SF 
3PM 


Be i 


1964: Riots break out in Harlem, NY 
after police officer shoots unarmed 
Black youth 
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Art Market 

Youth Spirit Artworks 

YSA youth will showcase and sell 
their artwork along with vendors 
from all over the Bay Area. Come buy 
art and hang out in our gallery space. 
Check social media for event updates. 
3342 Adeline St, Berkeley 

2PM-6PM 


Ashby Stage Indigenous Land 
Acknowledgement Mural Unveiling 
Shotgun Players 

Shotgun Players is proud to partner 
with local artist Geralyn Montano on 
a new neighborhood placemaking 
mural to illustrate their indigenous 
land acknowledgement. The public art 
mural will be installed outside on the 
west wall of The Ashby Stage, across 
the street from Ashby BART, in the 
traditional Lisjan Ohlone territory of 
Huichin. Shotgun Players will host 

a free public unveiling and celebra- 
tion for this powerful artwork. Local 
community leaders will be on hand 
to talk about Indigenous land back & 
rematriation efforts. Refreshments and 
amaranth seed gifts will be available. 
1901 Ashby Ave, Berkeley 

6:00 PM - 7:00 PM 


pe 2 


Open Mic 

Youth Spirit Artworks 

Come and express themselves through 
music, poetry, and other perfoemance 
arts. Check social media for event 
updates. 

3342 Adeline St, Berkeley 

2PM-5PM 


“Rollin’ with the Homos” Roller 
Skating Party & Drag Shows 

Nicki Jizz & Mama Celeste 

Combine rollerskating with a drag 
show, and you are bound to have one 
hell of a good time. The outdoor show 
is hosted by drag queens Nicki Jizz 
and Mama Celeste. The event is from 
3 p.m. to 6 p.m. and the drag happens 
every hour. Expect plenty of good 
music by DJs Nate Manic and Charles 
Hawthorne, and performances by 
Polly Amber Ross, Ali Scat, and Holly 
Graphic. Every fourth Sunday. Follow 
the Rollin’ with the Homos crew on 
Facebook or Instagram to stay up-to- 
date with other events. 

Township Commons at Brooklyn Basin, 
288 9th Ave, Oakland 

3:00PM-6:00PM 

$7 suggested donation but no one turned 
away for lack of funds 
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1990: Americans with Disabilities Act 
becomes law 


CA 


RECURRING EVENTS 
AND RESOURCES © 


General Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 

Warm meals, health & hygiene sup- 

plies, haircuts, footwashing, massage, 
podiatry, housing resources 

Tuesdays @ 6:30-8pm 

First Presbyterian Church Courtyard 

(2407 Dana St., Berkeley, CA) =i 


Street Medicine Team 

Berkeley Free Clinic 

HIV and Hep C rapid testing, other 
STI testing, flu vaccinations, harm 
reduction, wound care 

Wednesdays @ 7-9pm — . 
Berkeley Free Clinic (2339 Durant Ave., 


Berkeley, CA) 


Syringe Service and Harm Reduction 
Berkeley NEED — : — 


— Sundays@6-8pm 
Location #1: Across from Berkeley Free 
Clinic (2339 Durant Ave., Berkeley,CA) _ 
_ Syringe Service and Harm Reduction - 
Berkeley NEED 


Thursdays @ 6-8 pm _ 


Women & Childrens Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 

Warm meals, childcare, health & hy- 
giene supplies, haircuts, footwashing, 
nail painting, housing resources 
Mondays @ 6-9pm 

LIFE Adventist Church (2236 Parker St., 
Berkeley, CA) 


Youth & LGBTQ+ (YQT+) Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 

Warm meals, health & hygiene sup- 
plies, massage, needle exchange, rec- 
reation, counseling, housing resources 
Mondays @ 6-9 pm: 

St. Mark’s Episcopal Church (2300 
Bancroft Way, Berkeley, CA) 


Downtown Streets Team Berkeley 
Success Meeting 
Downtown Streets Team (DST) 


The goal of these meetings is to share 
what DST does through its volunteer ~ 
work-force development program 

for unhoused folks. Additionally, we 
will share resources for employment, 
housing, and social services. The 
meetings will serve as a space to grow 
our community and celebrate the 
successes of the week, as well as hold 
each other up through the challenges 
and hardships. : 

Wednesdays 12:30 PM 

First Prebyterian Church of Berkeley 
(2407 Dana St., Berkeley). Check in with 
the front desk when you arrive. 


SUBMIT POUR EVENT. 
ONLINE AT* TINYTURL.CoM/ 
STREET SFIRIT EVENT SCAL 


California—Governor Newsom’s 
CARE Court Proposal Moves 
Forward 


California Governor Gavin Newsom’s proposed 
CARE court—which would prod more homeless 
people into mental health treatment—is making 
its way through the Legislature, KCRA reports. It 
cleared a major legislative hurdle in June despite 
deep misgivings from lawmakers struggling to 
address a problem that reaches every corner of the 
state. 

Legislators are worried that there isn’t enough 
guaranteed staffing or housing for the program to 
succeed while forcing vulnerable individuals into 
court-ordered services against their will. Even so, 
the bill unanimously cleared the Senate last month, 
and passed out of the Assembly judiciary committee 
Tuesday, one of several stops before being voted on 
by the full chamber. 


Oakland, CA—Gallo’s proposed RV 
ban is tabled again 


In a June Public Works Committee meeting, 
Councilmember Noel Gallo re-introduced his RV 
ordinance that would drastically limit where RVs 
and trailers can park in the city, effectively banning 
vehicular homelessness in Oakland. The committee 
unanimously agreed to push their decision about 
the ordinance until a meeting in the fall. No meeting 
date has been identified at this time. 


Oakland, Livermore, CA— East 
Bay cities to receive grant to help 
homeless families find shelter 


Oakland and Livermore are among 10 regions 
throughout California to receive $17 million in Fam- 
ily Homelessness Challenge Grant funds with the 
goal of reducing family homelessness in California, 
Local News Matters reports. 

Livermore, with a population of 91,000, will re- 
ceive $581,000 from the fund. Oakland, the Bay Ar- 
ea’s third largest city with a population of 423,000, 
will receive $2 million. 


Sausalito CA—City battles the 
Homeless Union battle in court over 
firing Urban Alchemy 


After firing Urban Alchemy, the nonprofit hired 
manage Sausalito’s sanctioned homeless encamp- 
ment, the city has entered a legal battle with the 
local chapter of the Homeless Union, the Pacific Sun 
reports. 

In May, more than 10 current and former resi- 
dents of the Sausalito homeless camp made claims 
that Urban Alchemy employees sexually assaulted 
female campers, used drugs on the job and distrib- 
uted methamphetamine. 

But in the lawsuit, which began in mid-June, the 
Homeless Union contends that they should have 
fired the non-profit as soon as allegations were 
made. The judge ruled a compromise: Sausalito was 
not forced to terminate the contract early, but also 
may not extend the contract. The contract ended 
June 30. 


Missouri—MO passes anti-homeless 
camping ban 


Lawmakers in Missouri passed a bill that seeks 
to criminalize rural homelessness, Invisible People 
reports. Senate Bill 1106 and its counterpart in the 
Missouri House of Representatives prohibits indi- 
viduals from camping on state-owned land. People 
caught on these parcels can face a Class C misde- 
meanor charge, which carries a jail sentence of up to 
15 days and a $750 fine. . 
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Car man: Who am [? 


FICTION 
By Jack Bragen 


I live in my car, and 
that could qualify me 
as homeless. I also have 
a memory problem: I 
can’t remember what 
my name is, with whom 
I once lived, or even 
where I came from. I 
have a wallet. It has my 
Driver’s License that 
calls me “John Doe.” It 
is a valid license so far 
as I can tell. But Iam 
certain my name is not 
John, or Doe. 

I drive. Every day 
and night I drive. Why 
do I drive--you might 
ask? And I can’t tell 
you why. I wish I knew. 
Maybe I'm trying to 
find something familiar. 
Maybe I’m trying to 
remember. Maybe I’m 
looking for home. But 
would I know it if I was 
to drive past my home? 
No, I would not. And by 
now, someone else must 
be living there. 

I have a debit card. It 
is unornamented except 
that it has a magnetic 
strip, and it has the 
copper contacts near 
the end on one side that 


allow it to function asa . 


“chip card.” The debit 
card has no name on 
it. It has no print on it. 
I use it when I need to 
stop off for gas or get 
something to eat. 

I don’t know for how 


long I’ve been doing 
this. My life consists of 
driving. I do not have 

a destination. I don’t 
know what city I am in. 
I drive among a sea of 
taillights, headlights, 
motorcyclists, bicyclists, 
and the occasional pe- 
destrian brave enough 
to cross. 

It is night. I wear 
special glasses that 
protect my vision and 
that make my vision 
have more acuity. I 
rarely need to urinate of 
defecate. I don’t smell 
any vehicle exhaust, yet 
I know it is prevalent. 

I sometimes play the 
radio. I hear Jazz or 
Classical. I don’t listen 
to anything produced in 
the past sixty years. At 
some point, I will need 
to give this up. But how 
am I to do that? 

Every couple of days, 
I look for a motel room. 
I pay for it with the 
debit card; it works 
for that. It has never 
been declined. Why? 
When I’m at a motel I 
can shower and wash 
clothes. But most of the 
time, I’m filthy, filthy 
up and down and to 
the core. And speaking 
of filthy, I stopped into 
an X-rated theater one 
time--I remember that. 
Someone approached 
me and I did not want 
anything: I left quickly. 

I am driving. It is 
night. There is a light 


rain. I spot a car by the 
side of the road, and I 
slow for it. 

I see a young wom- 
an waving her hands, 
apparently needing 
help. My heart wins out. 
How is it that I still have 
one? I pull to the side 
even while this is an 
illegal move. I come to 
a stop, and I unlock the 
car doors. The woman 
gets in. 

“Jeremy, it is you 

Of course, I am Jere- 
my. Who is Jeremy? 

I reply, “Madam, I 
think I need your help 
more than you need 
mine.” 

“Shit, what happened 
to you?” 

I reply, “I don’t know. 
I’ve been driving like 
this my entire life.” 

“No. You have not. 
You live at 443 Roch- 
ester. You must have 
amnesia. You need to 
come home.” 

“WHO- am I?” 

“You are my brother, 
Jeremy Walford. You 
live at 443 Rochester. 
You are, or Were, a 
sales executive. You 
are divorced and you 
have a daughter, Jamie 
Walford, who lives at 
443 Rochester. I’ve been 
taking care of her.” 

I said, “Why don’t I 
remember any of this?” 

“Something is really 
wrong with you. You'll 
need to see a doctor 
tomorrow.” 


1” 


I said, “Good God!” I 
paused. I said, “Can you 
please drive? Because 
I’m damned tired of 
driving.” 

My ‘sister’ nodded. 

I pulled into a Sev- 
en-Eleven. We switched 
drivers. My sister drove 
out to an area of condo- 
miniums and parked in 
a parking lot of one of 
them. She got out and 
walked around, then 
opened my door. I hesi- 
tated, then stepped out. 
She led me to a town- 
house. We went inside. 

A teenage girl looked 
up from a television. 
“Daddy! You're back!” 
She ran up to me and 
put her arms around 
me. She wept and so 
did I. I was so glad that 
I had a home. I had no 
memory of any of this. 
Time would tell whether 
I'd get back my memory. 
But maybe I was done 
with endless driving, of 
having no home, and of 
not knowing who I was. 
I was so glad. 


Jack Bragen is author of 
“Revising Behaviors that 
Don't Work,” “Instruc- 


tions for Dealing with 
Schizophrenia,” and 

“Jack Bragen’s 2021 Fic- 
tion Collection,” and lives 
in Martinez. 


‘Living on the streets literally saved my life’ 


Why from page 8 


and your mindset is one of a 
lonely, empty existence with no 
purpose, direction or meaning. 

Sometimes the ability to feel 
these emotions can return, 
however for me the ability to 
feel emotions of any depth never 
returned. My ability to feel is 
detached. 

It was only after I accepted the 
fact that the person I was before 
was never coming back that I 
could begin to accept the possibil- 
ity of another life. Even if that life 
consisted of owning no physical’ 
possessions, no family. 

This is when living on the street 
started to make sense. Living on 
the streets and constantly mov- 
ing, | was very seldom remind- 
ed of the person I was before. 
Everyone I met only knew the 
person I had become. No one 
asking where, when, who or why. 
Many of the people I knew before 
these God-awful experiences 
would continue to ask me, “when 
are you coming back to the real 
world?” The simple answer is 
that the life they were referring 
to no longer existed. I could not 
return. 


Once you have accepted this, 
you can no longer relate to your 
previous peer group or the life 
they are living. Nor can they 
relate to the person you have 
become. Now your peer group 
is people who have experienced 
catastrophic loss and it is not 
spoken of, just understood. 

I have found the majority of 
this group to be the salt of the 
earth, humble and sharing of the 
basic needs such as food, cloth- 
ing, shelter and most importantly, 
acceptance. 

Yet I hear people applying 
dime store philosophies with 
hatred as well as a total disgust 
for these Amer- 
icans who have 
endured more 
misery than mos 
can even imagin 

For me, com- 
ing to live on the 
streets without a 
past allowed me 
to re-gain a sens 
of peace after 
what had seeme 
to be a lifetime 
of torture. Living 
on the streets 
literally saved 
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my life. Why? Because there are 
too many alternatives to end the 
pain. Some choose alcohol, others 
drugs, and then there are those 
of us that consider the ultimate 
solution, death. 

The next time you feel the 
need to pass judgement, remem- 
ber this: You may not be able to 
imagine what has taken place in 
that person’s life to bring them to 
where they are now. 


Timothy Busby is a homeless writer 
who lives in Berkeley. 
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